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Grandfather long legs 
Would n't say his prayers ; 
Took him by the hind leg 
And threw him down stairs. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Custom of Wearing Gold Beads. — In the older New England towns 
will still be found women who retain necklaces of gold beads, which have 
belonged to them from youth, and with which they are reluctant to part, 
sometimes declining considerable offers. In former time it was usual with 
thrifty damsels to procure such necklaces, purchasing them bead by bead, 
as savings enabled ; they were regarded as a form of investment, and a 
provision against marriage, being always convertible into coin. Perhaps 
the habit was a survival of the ancient use of gold chains as money, the 
links being easily separable, and coin being scarce. However, other mo- 
tives seem to be connected with the practice. A writer on the folk-lore 
of Adams, Mass., in a paper cited above, says : " Gold beads were a pro- 
tection against the ' King's Evil ' (scrofula), and nearly every fair maiden 
and matron wore ample strings of beautiful large beads." This feeling is 
not wholly extinct ; a friend endeavoring to purchase such a necklace, in 
Laconia, N. H., of an elderly woman, was refused on the ground that it 
secured her against sickness. 

W. W. Newell. 

Customs and Superstitions of the Rio Grande. — The article having 
this title, by Capt. J. G. Bourke, U. S. A., printed in No. xxv. pp. 1 19-146, 
has elicited correspondence, from which extracts are here presented. 

R. Peirce, of Laredo, Texas, writes in reference to Cat, that the " pelon " 
dog, of the Rio Grande, has been used by the Mexican people of that 
valley to effect cures for rheumatism, in much the same way that Cap- 
tain Bourke describes the cat as doing in the cure of consumption (p. 123). 

With reference to the credulity of Mexicans, an English correspondent 
gives an account of the state of mind of friends of his own, country people 
of excellent social position, and fairly educated on general subjects, who 
made remarks which he treated as simply intended for amusement, until, 
to his surprise, he found that these ladies verily believed in witches and 
witchcraft. He observes that, if this be the case in the England of 1894, 
we must not be too hard on Maria Antonia. The same writer remarks that 
the belief in the virtues of the urine of a babe as a cosmetic (p. 124) ex- 
isted, in England, to his own knowledge, as late as 185 1, and not among per- 
sons of the lower orders only. He observes that against cross-eyes men 
(P- I2 5), spitting, or making the sign of the cross is in England thought to 
be a protection, but that neither action should be obtrusive, as the spitter 
is thought to dislike them. 
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Mr. C. G. Leland, from his knowledge of Italian sorcery, gives examples 
of Italian parallels to the Mexican use of love philters. He cites a supersti- 
tion, in which the snake or lizard figures in a way similar to the axolotl in 
Captain Bourke's account (p. 120). 

With respect to properties popularly attributed to the lizard, Mr. Leland 
cites a passage from the " Animalium Historia Sacra," of F. Wolfgang, 
Amsterdam, 1654 : — 

" Lacerta animal tarn est notum quam quod notissimum esse potest. In 
Aegypto est quoddam genus lacertae, quod vocant Sciuncum, seu scincum, 
et ex Aegypto solet ad nos deferri falcus scincus, propinarique magnatibus 
ad excitandum venerem et videtur nihil aliud esse nisi genus crocodili 
terrestris quod habet squamas versas ad caput, autem tenuem et candidam. 
Porro noster lacertus seu lacerta valde amat hominem et conspectu ipso 
mirifice est gesticulosa," etc. 

As respects the use of the poker, when laid against the grate, for the 
purpose of brightening fires, cited as an example of a fire superstition 
(p. 127), Mr. William Corner, San Antonio, Texas, remarks that in this case 
he thinks no superstitious idea is connected with the practice. He has 
seen it applied only to coal fires, where it seems to have utility, and has 
never heard it associated with superstition, although west of England people 
who employ it for this purpose abound in superstitions. 

The Lode-Stone. — (See p. 130). John Baptista Porta (" Natural Magic," 
Eng. trans., London, 1685), speaking " Of the Wonders of the Lode-stone," 
says that this stone is " Male or Female " (p. 191). He cites Plutarch and 
Ptolemy to the effect that garlic neutralized the virtues of the lode-stone, 
whence, he says, in his own time, it was believed by many mariners that 
the steersman of a ship should not eat onions or garlic, but he himself, 
after careful experiments, pronounces the story false (Book 7, p. 211). He 
goes on to say that a lode-stone which has lost its virtues may have them 
restored by being fed with iron-filings (idem, p. 212). (Which is just as my 
old witch, Maria Antonia Cabazos de Garza, often told me on the Rio 
Grande. Porta also says that Paracelsus taught that its virtues might be 
increased by dipping it in the oil of iron (sulphuric acid?); but Porta's 
own experiments in that line showed him that such a process rather tended 
to decrease the power of the lode-stone, as did heating it to a red heat 
(p. 212). Neither is it true, as asserted by Saint Augustine, that the mere 
presence of a diamond will deprive the lode-stone of its virtues (idem, 
p. 213). Porta also disproves the statements of certain Latin writers that 
goats' blood would dissolve the diamond, and restore the lost powers of 
the lode-stone (p. 214). He quotes Marbodius to the effect that this stone 
will reconcile husband and wife, when separated, and also serve as a test 
of chastity. 

jfohn G. Bourke. 

An Accumulative Lullaby. — In the " Games and Songs of American 
Children," p. in, is given an accumulative rhyme entitled, "There was a 



